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Let’s Look at 1951 


W E USUALLY think of New Year’s Day as a day of new begin- 
nings, a day when we are to let go all undestrable habits and ff © 
forget the little things that have been bothersome in the year just past. 
But it is also a day for us to look back over the past year. 

As I sat down to write you this letter I thought, how wonderful it 
would be if I could look into the heart of each and every one of you and 
see all the love that is there and all the courage you have shown this past 
year. That, of course, is impossible, so I took a look at the boys and girls F 
that we WEE WispoM folks know as the Spartans and their friends. 

These boys and girls have been appearing in WEE WispoM for so 
many years that your editors feel very much toward them as we do to- 
ward you real-life boys and girls. We are always sorry when the Spartans ff 
make mistakes, and happy when they learn to do better, and we are Ff 
especially glad when they help some other child through a difficult time. 

Running back through the pages of WEE Wispom for 1951 and 
reading again the adventures of the Spartans, we felt very proud of those 
boys and girls and their friends. They learned a great many helpful 
things and showed much courage in overcoming hard obstacles, and were 
kind and helpful toward others. We haven’t room here to mention all 
that they did, but do you remember how happy they made Charley 
Brewer when they let him share with others less fortunate than he 
through the charity drive, even though he himself was very poor? And 
do you remember how David helped Charley to play straight and clean 
when he was tempted to accept a bribe—and how Andy risked losing 
the swimming contest for the Spartans to help a Blue Gill swimmer who 
had been foolish—and how Chink overcame his jealousy of his cousin § 
Tom—and how graciously Kegs accepted a small part in a play when 
he was capable of taking a leading part? 

We feel all warm and happy in our hearts when we think of the 
way the Spartans have grown this past year, because the things that the 
Spartans are doing in these stories are just the things that you boys and 
girls are doing in your real life. To us you are all Spartans, strong and 
courageous, honest and kind, and we wish each of you a happy new year! 


Editor. 
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Vow Yar UZZ 
By Georgia Tucker Smith | 
The grownups watched the old year out 
And new year in last night. 


They thought that I was safe in bed 
When they turned off the light. 


And until midnight came I was 4 
As quiet as could be; : 
Then to the window I tiptoed 
To see what I could see. 


Squawky horns began to blow, — 
And bells began to ring; 

But though I watched and watched and watched, 
I didn’t see a thing. 


I didn’t see the new year come 
Nor see the old year go, 

But both of them made lots of noise— 
That’s one sure thing I know! = 
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Ollie Finds the Answet 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


HIRTEEN-year-old Ollie Middleton 

slammed his fountain pen down on his 
desk with an exclamation of disgust and 
crumpled the sheet of notebook paper be- 
fore him into a tight, hard wad. Who did 
Miss Williams think that she was, anyway? 
What right did she have to spoil their holi- 
days with such a ridiculous assignment? 
Knowing that the essay was due on the day 
after New Year’s had taken the fun out of 
the whole vacation period for him. Even 
while he was unwrapping his presents on 
Christmas morning, the thought of the essay 
hung over him like a dark cloud. Coasting 
down Baker’s hill, he had tried to form the 
opening sentences of it. Skimming over the 
ice at Vining’s pond the day or two it had 
been hard enough for skating, he had 
mumbled words to himself that might go 
into the composition. And still he was no 
further with it than he had been the day 
school closed. 

He stared dull-eyed at the title in his note- 
book as he had copied it from the blackboard: 
“How I Can Help to Make This a Better 
World.” He had thought that if he listened to 
the news broadcasts and read the newspapers 
and kept his eyes and ears and mind open 
through the week to the latest reports on world 
conditions, he might perhaps pick up some 
pointers that would help. “But what do I know 
about world conditions?” he now asked him- 
self. ‘““What do I know about straightening out 
the mess that things are in? How can I figure 
out on paper what to do about Korea and Com- 
munist China and Russia when the world’s 
leaders themselves don’t know the answers?” 
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He threw the wadded-up notebook paper into 
the wastebasket and slammed the door behind 
him. “Do you have to go banging around the 
house like that?” his sixteen-year-old sister Doris 
demanded with exaggerated sweetness as he 
passed her bedroom door, 

“Aw, shut up!” he flung at her. He was tired 
of her bossy ways, he told himself. Just because 
she was three years older than he was, she 
thought she could push him around, Someday 
he was going to get her told—really told. 

“What's wrong, Ollie?” his mother asked as he 
came into the kitchen. “You seem out of sorts.” 

“Who wouldn’t be?” Ollie asked. ‘“Some- 
one’s always jumping down my throat. Why 
don’t I lift my feet? Why don’t I lower my 
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voice? Why don’t I do this and that?” He dug 


his hands into his pockets and narrowed his 
eyes. 

“I just wish I was as old as Jim!” he declared. 
“Then I wouldn’t have to go to school. Then I 
teally could do something about the shape the 
world is in. If I could just get in the army and 
get my hands on a gun 

“Some of the best soldiers never reach the 
battlefield,” his mother said quietly as she 
slipped a cooky sheet into the oven. “Some- 
times it’s the stay-at-homes who win the great- 
est victories.” 

“Yeah——like you and me,” Ollie said sar- 
castically, and walked out onto the back 
porch. 


It was beginning to snow again and Teddy, 
Ollie’s eight-year-old brother, was dragging the 
old bobsled out of the garage while Nedra and 
Sue, the six-year-old twins, stood by waiting 
anxiously. 

“Aw, shucks, the steering gear’s loose again!” 
Teddy said with a sigh. Then he lifted his eyes 
hopefully. “Fix it for us, will you, please, Ol- 
lie?” he begged. 

“Fix it yourself,” Ollie told him coldly. “I 
have more important things to think about.” 

Without a backward glance, he strode across 
the yard and through the gate. Then he turned 
toward Baker’s hill. Big, fluffy flakes of snow 
settled down on his shoulders and clung to his 
eyelashes. Perhaps a walk would do him good, 
he thought. The fresh, cold air might clear his 
head so that when he got back to. the house 
thoughts would flow more freely through his 
fogged mind. With a fresh outlook on things, . 
perhaps he could tackle the problem of the essay 
with better results. He wanted to get it over 
with tonight, if possible, so that he would have 
all of New Year’s Day for fun—if you could 
call going to Grandma Yeager’s for what she 
called her clean-slate party fun. He was get- 
ting a little old for such family get-togethers, 
he told himself. It had been all right when he 
was the age of Teddy and the twins. A day at 
Grandma’s had been a real treat for him then. 
But now there were other things he was more 
interested in—movies, skating, coasting, and 
fun with the boys in his crowd. 

Ollie sighed as he settled himself on the fall- 
en log at the top of the hill and leaned his 
head back against a giant sycamore. How glad 
he would be when he was grown-up and off and 
gone, like his brother Jim. It would be good to 
be in uniform, doing something really worth 
while instead of being tied to the family, do- 
ing things and going places whether he wanted 
to or not. Of course, Jim always tried to make 
it appear in his letters that he would rather 
be at home, but that was just to make Dad and 
Mom and Grandma feel good, Ollie was sure. 
“I'd probably write just like Jim does,” he told 
himself. ‘‘ ‘Boy, how I do miss you all! How I 
would love a romp with Teddy and the twins 

. and how I'd gobble up one of Grandma’s 
old-time pumpkin pies if I were at home!’ But 
it would be all kidding and nothing more. I’ve 
had enough of this family stuff to last me the | 
rest of my life!” 
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Ollie frowned as he saw 
Teddy and the twins coming 
up the hill with the old bob- 
sled. Then he shifted his posi- 
tion on the log and pulled the 
flaps on his cap down over his 
ears. “I’ve had enough of 
school too,” he said, “especial- 
ly of old Miss Williams’ Eng- 
lish class. ‘How I Can Help to 
Make This a Better World 
"Y’ He repeated the title 
of the proposed essay with dis- 
gust. “Just let me get out in 
the world once and I'll show 
you!” he said with determina- 
tion. “But there’s nothing much 
I can do about it sitting here 
on Baker’s hill.” 

“What did you say?” one of 
the twins asked as she went 
past him. 

“None of your business!” he 
told her, curtly. 

He stared down the hill 
moodily as Teddy and the 
girls settled themselves on the 
old sled. The hill was perfect 
for coasting, but he preferred 
skating, and Vining’s pond at 


A Magical Hat 
By Mary Bany 


Do you own a hat, 
A magical hat? 
Put it on your head 
And you change—like that! 


To a pirate, a circus clown, 
Or even a king; 

A tamer of lions 
‘Who fears not a thing. © 


What kind of a hat? 
Just any will do. 

Shut your eyes tight and 
Pretend you’re not you. 


Then a pilot or truck driver 


clinging together and. scream- 
ing wildly as it plunged down- 
ward toward the pond. “Let 
go! Let go!” Ollie shouted 
frantically. But they seemed 
frozen to the sled, unable to let 
go of it. For a moment Ollie 
closed his eyes in agony as the 
sled and its riders plunged into 
the pond, then he began run- 
ning like a wild thing down the 
hill. 

He would remember as long 
as he lived the blackness that 
had settled over him after he 
had pulled Teddy and the twins 
from the city pond, he told 
himself that night as he drifted 
off to sleep with a hot water 
bottle at his feet. ‘No, Ollie 
Middleton,” he repeated silent- 
ly the next day as the family 
was seated around Grandma 
Yeager's big 
table, “you'll never forget!” 

“We thank Thee, Lord God, 
for these foods,” his father was 
saying with folded hands, 
“and for all Thy goodness 
through the year that’s past. 


round dining § 


the foot of the steep incline 
was only thinly coated with 
ice today. He hoped that when 
the snow stopped falling the 
temperature would drop so 
that the pond would freeze over solidly again. 

“Watch us go!” Teddy called back over his 
shoulder as he and the twins started moving 
downward, but Ollie made no reply. He did not 
even raise his arm to wave to them as they took 
off. He sat staring dull-eyed after them as the 
sled gathered speed. Save for the loose steering 
gear, the old bob which Jim had made when 
he was a senior in high school was still the best 
sled around. 

“She really travels!” Ollie told himself as he 
watched the sled’s swift downward flight. “Like 
a bird!” 

Then, as Teddy tried to maneuver the sharp 
turn just above the pond, Ollie jumped to his 
feet with an exclamation of alarm. Something 
had happened. The sled had jerked sideways out 
of Teddy’s control, and its three occupants were 
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You'll be—just like that! 
And all because of 
A magical hat. 


Keep us ever mindful of Thy 
blessings in the year to come, 
and strong in love for Thee and 
for one another!” 

“Keep us strong in love for 
Thee and for one another,” Ollie repeated in 
his heart soberly as he looked at the bowed heads 
of his family. Remembering the icy waters of 
the pond, he shuddered. How good it was for 
them all to be here together on this New Year's 
Day—safe and sound. How dearly beloved 
each of them seemed to him in the light of his 
new wisdom and _ understanding—Grandma 
Yeager and Mother and Dad and Teddy and 
the twins—yes, and even sixteen-year-old Doris, 
who had always been such a thorn in his 
side. A warm, sweet wave of appreciation swept 
over him from head to foot. It was as though he 
were viewing them from a long, long way off, 
remembering only their goodness, their most 
heart-warming qualities. “It’s the way Jim must 
feel when he writes those letters from overseas,” 
he thought. “It’s a (Please turn to page 28) 
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a WAS a very fine morning and everybody 
was happy on Little Lost Island except the 
king. He was very much upset. He cleared his 
throat and stamped his feet and called the court 
all about him. It seems that someone, as some- 
one usually does, had been saying some ugly 
things about his precious Little Lost Island, and 
this made the king very angry. 

A man by the name of Sam Slander had started 
it. He said, and he held his nose as he said it, 
that the king’s country was overrun with nasty, 
vile-smelling weeds, and that something should 
be done about it. And the keeper of the king’s 
honey bees, Tall Tom Tattler, had not let any 
gtass grow under his feet as he ran about re- 
peating the offensive charge, until it came to 
the ears of the king himself. 

Now the king was good and wise, but he was 
very, very old, and did not ride out on his beau- 
tiful white horse as he once did. He had not seen 
the rounded green hills and the pleasant vine- 
yards of his kingdom for a long time, but he re- 
membered their beauty. A plan came to him, 
and he summoned the man called Sam Slander. 

“Go out,” he commanded, “to the very edges 
of my kingdom, go all around Little Lost Island, 
see what grows in the blue valleys and on the 
gteen hills, and when you come back bring me 
a bit of every weed that grows, that I may see 
them for myself.” 

Big Sam Slander was glum and cross-looking, 


By Nellie Burget Miller 


and “he appeared very ferocious when he was 
ready to start out. He wore a jacket of skins, al- 
though the day was warm, and his hands were 
protected by heavy gloves to keep the thorns and 
briers from hurting them. He was driving an ox- 
cart to bring back his burden, and beside the cart 
walked two husky yokels carrying sharp knives 
and sickles. Big Sam was flushed and unhappy. 
This errand was not at all to his liking. 

The king smiled and wished him a pleasant 
journey. 

Now the king had a very special friend whose 
name was Radiant Goodfellow, though every- 
body called him “Radi” for short. He was a 
cheerful person and well liked. To him the king 
said: 

“Radi, I wish you would go out over my king- 
dom, as far as the blue sea on every side. Look 
at everything carefully, and bring back to me 
every kind of flower that you find on your jour- 
ney. 
And Radi Goodfellow, dressed only in his 
linen tunic, because the day was very warm, 
caught up his wife’s scissors from her sewing 
basket and went away laughing. Behind him 
were six young lads with light baskets woven 
from the sweet grasses of “Little Lost Island,” 
and the song they were singing. was very gay. 

“Good luck to you, and a pleasant journey,” 
called the king, who was in a very good humor 
again, (Please turn to page 25) 
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COON 
HOLLER 


By 
Olive Rambo Cook 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


What the Story Told Before 


Because their parents could not find a home for them 
in the city, Jo Ann and Kenny Brice went to Coon 
Holler, the country school where their father had gone 
as a boy. At first Jo Ann and Kenny were very unhappy. 

There were only eleven other children in the school: 
Texas, Callie, Montie, Minnie, Bama, and Penny 
Tucker; the Willicks, Daniel, Bill, the twins, and 
Tressie. 

It was almost Christmas, and Jo Ann and Kenny 
had learned to love living in the country, and especially 
Coon Holler. : 

Two more pupils came to the school. The Kolars 
brought two children, Vlasta and Josef Prohaska, from 
Czechoslovakia to live with them. Both children looked 
thin and tired, and Josef seemed so frightened that 
every child in the school tried to help him. 

On the way home from school one night, Kenny 
and Jo Ann found two deer by the lake. Life on the 
farm seemed very good to the two Brice children. 


Part Six 


| T HAD been a busy day-at Coon Holler 

with tests in all the grades. Even Tressie 
and Penny and Josef had been given new work 
sheets, and when the last paper had been folded 
and laid on the teacher’s desk, everyone gave a 
sigh of relief. 

“We've worked hard today,” Mrs. Stevens 
said as she straightened the papers on her desk, 
“so put away your books and we'll talk about 


suggestions for Christmas.” 

“Christmas!” The books disappeared into the 
desks as if by magic, and all the weariness van- 
ished in a flash. 

“Let’s have a tree, Mrs. Stevens, a real tree,” 
Texas urged, ‘‘all decorated and everything.” 

“With a star on the top!” Bama suggested 
quickly. 

“We could bring a tree,” Bill offered. “There 
are quite a few in our woods. Pap wouldn't 
mind.” 

“And let’s draw names for gifts, and not have 
any program. Just sing some Christmas songs 
and kinda have a family Christmas like home 
folks do,” Kenny suggested. 

“We could make the decorations,” Jo Ann 
said. ‘“‘We did last year at Central.” 

“We could make the gifts too,” Callie pro- 
posed. 

“But the little folks couldn’t make gifts,” 
Jo Ann said quickly. 

“Oh, yes we can,” Bama answered. “Mis- 
sie and_ Georgia and all us girls got some made 
already, out of feed sacks. Pretty, too!” 

Jo Ann laughed with everyone else. Bama 
always had an answer. 

Vlasta and Josef were quiet during the whole 
discussion. Now Mrs. Stevens turned to them. 
“Viasta, what do you say?” 
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Vlasta looked pleased but hesitated as she 
tried to think of the right words. “Josef and 
I—we want to—do the Christmas too. Josef 
have never know a Christmas. He know only 
that I tell him it is the birthday of the baby 
Jesus, as my mother one time told me—long 
ago.” 

For a moment Vlasta looked out of the school- 
room windows as she recalled almost-forgotten 
sights. A lonely, pinched look came over her 
face. Then suddenly her thoughts came back 
to Coon Holler, and as she 
looked at Josef and around the 
room, a glowing, radiant smile 
of happiness spread over her 
face. “Coon Holler—is—won- 
der-ful,” she said in a trembling 
voice. “Josef and I, we most 
thankful to do Christmas with 
you.” 

It was Vlasta’s longest speech, 
and Jo Ann’s heart sang with a 
proud happiness. 

It was a moment before Mrs. 
Stevens spoke, but her eyes were 
shining like Christmas candles, 
and the look on her face made 
Jo Ann think again of her 
mother. “Vlasta, you are right, 
so very right. Coon Holler is 
wonderful, We are a tiny world 
here in this schoolroom. Some 
of us are from the city, some 
of us are from the country, and some are from 
far away across the sea. Even our language is 
different, but we are loving and learning and 
working together. Christmas at Coon Holler will 
be full of peace and beauty.” 

In the quietness that followed, Mrs. Stevens 
turned to Callie and said, ‘“Will you and Jo Ann 
write all our names on slips of paper, and then 
we'll draw.” 

When Callie and Jo Ann had finished, the 
names were put into a box that was passed 
around. Jo Ann drew the last slip and held it 
unopened until she got back to her seat. She 
gave a disappointed sigh as she read the name, 
Daniel Willicks. “I’m going to make some- 
thing for Callie and Vlasta anyway,” she 
promised herself as she slipped the name into 
her pocket. 

It had gotten to be a daily habit for the Wil- 
licks and the Brices to cut across the fields to 
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Tenderly Jo Ann lifted Jenik 
and held him in her hands. 


the Spring Valley road and walk together until 


they came to the lake road. The twins usually © 
ran ahead, leaving Daniel, Kenny, and Bill | 


walking along behind, and talking about all 
the birds and rocks and animals to be found 
along Blue Lake or in the country around Coon 
Holler. Jo Ann always waited for Tressie, some- 
times helping her to button her coat and put on 
her galoshes, if the boys got in too big a hurry. 

Today Tressie was so excited about Christmas 
that she talked all the way to the lake road. 


“Jo Ann, I just ‘love school and walking home 
with you,” she said as they came to the road. 
glad you're here.” 

“I’m glad too,” Jo Ann said lovingly, and 
watched Tressie as she took Daniel’s hand and 
started away. 

“Whose name did you get?” Kenneth asked 
quickly. “I got Montie’s and I know exactly 
what he wants. All the molasses taffy he can 
eat; said he never had enough in his life. And 
we can make that, just like we did last Satur- 
day.” 

“Then we'll make enough for Daniel to have 
a box too. I got his name. And we'll make some 
for Callie, and Vlasta, and———” 


“Josef,” Kenny grinned. “He'd just love taffy. 


They sure are swell kids, aren’t they? Josef is | 


getting fat too. His clothes almost fit him now. 


And they talk better every day, Sistra. Didn't } 


know I was learning Czech, did you?” 
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“No, I didn’t, Bratrik.” Jo Ann giggled at 
Kenny’s surprised look. 

“Well, as I was saying, Sistra,” Kenny began 
again, “since that very first day Josef never has 
had that awful lonesome look. They are so 
proud that Mr. Kolar is letting them walk to 
school all by themselves, And that speech Vlasta 
made—I feel just like she does. ‘Coon Holler is 
won-der-ful!’ 

“Do you suppose there’ll be a letter from the 
folks tonight? I'd rather they came out here to 


Grandpa’s for Christmas than for us to go back. 


to the city. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I would.” Jo Ann walked along several 
minutes without saying anything more. All the 
weeks since the beginning of school raced 
through her mind. 

Again she felt the terrible heartache and 
anger over going to Coon Holler with the hill- 
billies; the shabby, ugly room; the Willicks 
boys who all looked so 
odd and just alike, and 
the miserable feeling 
she had about Callie. 
Even the lake road had 


ease 


been a dreary path that 
led to a dreary place. 

A shamed, sorry feel- 
ing filled Jo Ann’s 
heart as she remem- 
bered how selfish and 
disloyal she had been. 

Why, they weren't hill- 

billies or foreigners at all! They were her 
friends and she loved them! She looked at Kenny 
trudging along contentedly, hunting for animal 
tracks and humming a little tune. He had un- 
derstood all the time. Slowly the hurt went 
away as she thought of what Mrs. Stevens had 
said: “We are loving and learning and working 
together. Christmas at Coon Holler will be full 
of peace and beauty.” A glad new song began 
to sing in her heart and she stopped right in the 
middle of the road. 
- “Kenny, I didn’t know for sure until right 
this minute, but I really, truly believe if Mom 
and Daddy could be here, I'd rather stay at 
Coon Holler and not go back to the city at all. 
Just like you.” 

Kenny stopped too. He looked shocked. His 
mouth sagged open in astonishment. Then he 
let out a yell. 

“You mean you like the old hillbillies? The 


foreigners? That horrible, awful place called 
Coon Holler?” 

“Go on, make me eat every word I said, but 
I don’t care,” Jo Ann said firmly. “I like them, 
hillbillies, foreigners, all the Tuckers—even a 
terrible boy called Kenneth Brice!” Then Jo 
Ann threw back her head and said loud and 
strong, “‘Coon Holler—is won-der-ful.’” A 
faint echo came back from the lake: “Is won- 
der-ful.”” They listened for a moment and then 
laughing and talking went hurrying up the hill 
toward home. 

There was a letter waiting from the folks, 
and it said that they would come to Grandpa’s 
for Christmas and that they hoped to have good 
news about a house. 

“Kenny, I’m all mixed up,” Jo Ann said later 
as they went upstairs to bed. “Last fall we didn’t 
like Coon Holler—now we do. If we go back 
to the city we can’t go to old Central. Daddy 
said we'd live in another part of the city. And 
we'd have to make friends all over again. And 
we never could find another Coon Holler. Do 
you think Daddy and Mom ever would move 
to the country or to Spring Valley?” 

“I told Daddy how tickled we'd be if they 
would,” Kenny said thoughtfully, “but he can’t 
change jobs just to please us. Getting a job is 
big business. Anyway, there aren’t any empty 
houses in Spring Valley. Grandpa said so.” 

“Then what are we going to do?” Jo Ann 
asked wearily. 

“I'm going to pray—believing!” Kenny said 
simply. “Not for a house, or school, or anything 
special. Just for whatever God thinks best. That 
takes care of everything, and I don’t have to 
worry. Been doing it for a long time.” He walked 
into his room. “Why don’t you try it that way?” 
He called back a muffled goodnight. So Jo Ann 
did pray, not for what she wanted, but for what 
God thought was best. And believing, she went 
fast asleep. 

The next day Daniel and Bill brought a cedar 
tree. It reached above the windows and filled 
the corner by the bookshelves. After lunch 
everyone made Christmas decorations—shiny red 
and blue and green circles, lacy white snow- 
flakes, silver bells, and glittering icicles. 

Day by day the tree grew lovelier, and pack- 
ages appeared mysteriously among the branches 
and underneath it. Coon Holler was so full of 
secrets and Christmas cheer that the old room 
hardly could hold it, and before anyone was 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for 
A glad new day 

And for new strength 
To work and play. 


ready for it the big day came. 

Grandpa took Kenny and Jo 
Ann to school in the car, with 
their packages crowded into a 
basket: five big boxes of taffy, 
one each for Montie, Daniel, 
Josef, Callie, and Vlasta; a lit- 
tle doll that Jo Ann had made 
for Tressie, and a handkerchief 
for Mrs. Stevens. 

“You'll have to ride shank’s 
ponies again tonight,” Grand- 
pa said as he let them out at 
the schoolhouse. “I have to go 
to the Farmers Co-Op meeting 
this afternoon at Spring Val- 
ley, and Grandma is going to 
shop. But we'll be home by 
dark. Have a good time!” 

“Let’s not say anything about 
not coming back after Christ- 
mas—for maybe we will,” 
Kenny said as they walked to- 
ward the schoolhouse. 

After lunch the candles were 
lighted, and Christmas came to 
Coon Holler. 

It turned out to be a pro- 
gram after all, for after they 
sang carols and someone asked 
Vlasta and Josef to sing a song 
in their native language. So 
they stood by the piano and 
sang “Ticha Noc, Svata Noc,” 
(Silent Night, Holy Night) 
sweetly and softly. 


Jonuary 


“It be very fine, if you sing 
too,” Vlasta said shyly as they 
came to the last verse. So 
everyone joined in, and Czech 
and English and Coon Holler 
all blended together in one old 
familiar melody that would 
linger always in their hearts. 

Afterward Mrs. Stevens be- 
gan to read: “There were shep- 
herds abiding in the fields by 
night . . .” There was a hush 
when the story was finished; 
even the littlest ones were 
quiet, and Bethlehem seemed 
very near, and the tree with its 
gifts almost forgotten. 

Then the quietness was 
broken, and the room buzzed 
with excitement as the boys 
began to distribute gifts. Josef 
and Vlasta’s desk was piled 
high with packages. Everyone 
in the room had given them 
something. Josef was so excited 
that he could not open the 
packages. He just looked at 
their brightness, and touched 
them with trembling fingers. 
As Vlasta carefully unwrapped 
the packages, both looked at 
the paper and ribbon then at 
the gifts. After Vlasta read 
each name she said “Thank 
you” the very best that she 
could, but she was so happy 
that at times she said ““Dekuji,” 
which means the same. 
~ Jo Ann had three gifts. The 
first that she opened was a yel- 
low luncheon set with four 
napkins fringed all around and 
with white daisies embroidered 
in the corners. The card said, 
“From Callie, with love.” 


Jo Ann leaned across the 
aisle and gave Callie such a big 
hug that she almost upset her. 
“We'll have a tea party, and 
use it right away. Callie, I just 
love it.” 

“T like my taffy too. I'll bring 
some to the party,” Callie 


laughed, “if there’s any left.” 

Then Jo Ann opened the sec- 
ond gift. She picked it up and 
admired it, and then she held 
it up against her shoulder and 
showed it to Callie. It was a 
little bunch of real acorns with 
the cups painted red, blue, and 
green. The leaves were made 
of brown leather, On the back 
was a pin to fasten it on her 
coat. It was like a bit of the 
woods by the lake road. Jo Ann 
read the card with misty eyes. 
“From Tressie—who loves you 
lots.” There was a lump in her 
throat when she looked across 
the room at Tressie. 

When the third gift was un- 
wrapped, Jo Ann gave a cry of 
joy. It was a cloth doll with 
an elfish painted face. The doll 
wore green pants with sus- 


penders, an embroidered white | 


blouse, a bright red jacket, and 
a green hat with a tiny feather. 
It looked just like Mr. Kolar did 
the night of the box supper! 
Jo Ann read—‘‘To my friend 
Jo Ann. I make you a doll. 
He is. Jenik. He bring you good 
luck. From  Vlasta, your 


friend.” Tenderly Jo Ann lifted | 


Jenik and held him in her 
hands. Then she looked at the 
fringed cloth and the painted 
acorns, and sadness swept over 
her. “What if we don’t come 
back after Christmas?’ she 
thought. “What if I never see 
these Coon Holler friends 
again?” She held Jenik tightly 
against her heart. 

Kenny slipped into the seat 
beside her. “Look what I got 
from Bill. Arrowheads! I'll bet 
nobody in the whole of Kansas 
City has any better ones than 
these.” Happiness spread over 


his face. “He found them up 


on the hill south of Blue Lake. 
His granddaddy said that was 
where the Indians used to 
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camp. He can remember.” 

After the gifts, came candy, 
nuts, and popcorn from Mrs. 
Stevens. Outside, the sky was 
gray and cheerless, but inside 
Coon Holler was bright. Love 
and laughter filled the room. 

When it was all over, Kenny 
put his and Jo Ann’s gifts in 
the basket and they started 
across the fields with the Wil- 
licks. 

“Jo Ann, the taffy is lickin’ 
good,” Daniel said with a 
pleased grin. “I sampled it, 
but I’m just eatin’ this store- 
bought stuff today. Saving 
yours for our real Christmas.” 

“And I love my dolly too.” 
Tressie clung to Jo Ann’s hand. 
“I've named her Annie, after 
you. Jo Ann, you folks aren't 
ever going back to that old city, 
are you?” 

“I guess we'll have to,” Jo 
Ann said huskily, and when 
they came to the lake road she 
suddenly stooped over and 
gave Tressie a big hug. “Good- 
by, Tressie and everybody, and 
thanks for everything.” She 
turned and hurried away. There 
were tears in her eyes when she 
looked at Kenny. “I wish we'd 
told them that we might never 
come back to Coon Holler 
again. They'll think we didn’t 
love them.” 

“But maybe we will go 
back,” Kenny said. “We've got 
to believe, just like I told you.” 

For a minute they stopped 
and looked down at the frozen 
darkness of Blue Lake and 
then at the old house, and the 
stillness was close around them. 
Some of the load lifted from 
Jo Ann’s heart, and she looked 
at her brother. “I guess any 
place is all right,” she said 
softly, “‘as long as we're all to- 
gether.” They picked up the 
basket and hurried along. 


The house was dark and 
chilly. Grandpa and Grandma 
were not yet home from Spring 
Valley. Kenny got the fires go- 
ing, and then he went outside 
to start the evening chores. 

Jo Ann took the gifts from 
the basket and put them under 
the tree with the other pack- 
ages, to wait until Christmas 
Day. She put Jenik on the tree 
by a bright bell, and he seemed 
to grin impishly and almost 
wink an eye. She smoothed 
his little red jacket and straight- 
ened his hat. Then she went 
out to the kitchen. 

The teakettle was singing 
and the table was set when 
Grandpa and Grandma got 
home. They seemed to be full 
of secrets and both were ex- 


cited about the meeting. 


It was while they were eat- 
ing supper that the telephone 
rang, and Grandpa hurried so 
fast to answer that he almost 
upset his chair. His “Hello!” 
sounded so funny that Kenny 
and Jo Ann had to giggle. Then 
suddenly they straightened up 
—listening. “It’s Daddy talk- 
ing,” Jo Ann whispered. ‘He's 
found a house.” 

Finally Grandpa gave a deep 
chuckle. “That's the best Christ- 
mas present your mother and 
I could possibly have. And the 
children, too, I believe. We'll 
be seeing you soon. Good-by.” 
He turned away from the 
phone, looked at Jo Ann and 
Kenny, and then winked at 
Grandma—actually winked. 

“How would you two like to 
keep on going to Coon Holler 
and live out here in the sticks 
with the rest of the hillbillies? 
Think you could possibly stand 
it?” Grandpa asked teasingly. 

The old clock ticked loudly 
in the stillness. Jo Ann could 
feel her heart thumping, and 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


With happy thoughts 
I go to bed; 

Thank You, God, 
For rest ahead. 


she tried to say something, but 
she couldn’t make a sound. 
She could scarcely think! 


“Tell them all about’ it,” 
Grandma said, her cheeks rosy 
and her eyes shining. 


“Well, it was this way,” 
Grandpa said as he sat down 
again. “At the Co-Op meeting 
this afternoon, the manager, 
Mr. Clark, resigned; he’s got 
a new job in the city,” Grand- 
pa grinned. “So we all sat there 
thinking, wondering who we 
could get to take his place. 
Finally Charlie Willicks spoke 
up and said, ‘John, how about 
your son? Think he'd be will- 
ing to leave a city job for one 
in Spring Valley? Pays pretty 
good, considerin’, and he’d be 
a good manager. He’s ex- 
perienced, knows folks round- 
about, and I hear his children 
like it at Coon Holler. 

“So I just said, “Why don’t 
you call him up?’ And they 
did. Your daddy said he had 
to think it over and talk to your 
mother, and he’d let us know. 
Just now he said he’d take it! 
And they'd move next month, 
if they could find a house.” 

Suddenly Jo Ann came alive. 
“There is a house! There zs a 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


OW-WOW-WOW,” said Barky. “I’m 
lonesome; you know what? I think I'll go 
and play a while out on the vacant lot.” 

“Don't stay too long,” his mother said. “When 
wintertime is here, the weather may one 
quickly, so be very careful, dear.” 

“Who minds the weather?” Barky growled. 
“My coat is nice and thick.’’ He turned toward 
the back-yard fence, his movements spry and 
quick. His mother glanced up at the sky. “Looks 
like it’s going to snow; and, Barky, you can 
never tell how hard the wind may blow. Little 
pups who know more than their mothers do,” 
she said, “get into trouble many times.” She 
sighed and shook her head. 

Barky paused, “Well, Bozo’s mother lets him 
play each day; she doesn’t tell him where to go 
nor just how long to stay.” 


Barky’s mother sighed again. “I know that 


may be true, but what is good for Bozo, dear, 
may not be good for you. You're too headstrong, 
Barky, too saucy, too, by far. Although you're 
smart, sometimes you think you’re smarter than 
you are.” 


Barky didn’t seem to hear. He anni 


through the gate and hurried toward the va- 
cant lot as if. he couldn’t wait. ‘ 

Then on the ground not far away, he saw 
a furry fluff. He stopped and looked. “Some 
little girl perhaps has lost her muff,” he thought, 
and then it moved, it barked! “Oh, hello,” 
Barky said, “I’m glad you moved. I didn’t know 
just which end was your head.” 

He came up closer, then he grinned. “I saw 
that fluffy hair, but tell me, how was anyone to 
know that you were there?” 

“Tm Priscilla Pekinese.’” She jumped up on 
her feet.” Barky thought, “A prettier dog I 
never chanced to meet.’ He said aloud, “I’m 
Barky. I’m cold when I stand still; my coat is 
not as warm as yours; I'll race you to that hill.” 

But as they hurried on their way, they heard 
a rustling sound. ‘That bush is moving,” Barky 
said. Both stopped and looked around. ‘Could 
it be a fox?” he thought. He tried to calm his 
fears; but swish-zip, out jumped something that 
was mostly legs and ears. “A rabbit, and a big 
one!” Barky growled and blinked his eyes. “It’s 
bigger than Priscilla.” Then he saw to his sur- 
prise that she was chasing it. Ker-zoom—she 
jumped across a ditch. “They're going round 
and round—oh, dear, I can’t tell which is 
which.” Barky started, then he stopped; he 
went this way, then that. “No use to try,” he 
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mpuusl Slowly, with his head bent low, he started 
“ down the hill. “Oops, I can’t go forward, and 
what’s worse, I can’t stand still. That wind just 
sweeps me off my feet. What shall I ever do, 
or for every time I take a step—whiff-biff—I’m 
blown back two. 
4 Then he saw a big black hole. His bright 
eyes opened wide. “A cave,” he thought, “that’s 
where I'll go, the wind can’t get inside.” He 
slowly crept inside the cave. “It’s very still and 
dark,” thought Barky as he parked himself, 
afraid to even bark. He heard a flip-flap; some- 
thing dipped then whizzed right by his head. He 
tried to move real quickly but his feet were 
just like lead. 
* Then he saw two big round eyes, and some- 
thing said, “Whoo-whoo?” 
<+ “It’s just m-me,” he answered, “I’m Bar-Barky! 
Who are you?” 
“A big old owl,” he told himself, “I guess he 
flew outside, but till that wind stops blowing, 
I'll just stay right here and hide.” 
After while the wind died down, and through 


qd the drifted snow, Barky scampered right straight 
_ ome as fast as he could go. Sleepy, wet, and 
= . shivering, he crept inside his house and huddled 

- ; . on his blanket bed as quiet as a mouse. And as 
a told himself. Disgusted, down he sat. , he slowly stretched himself and settled down to 
me Priscilla soon came trotting up, her pink 


rest, he thought, “I guess it’s really true that 


ght, tongue hanging out. “I chased, that rabbit half 


lo,” a mile; I caught him—just about.” 

10W “You're awfully brave,” said Barky, ‘‘and that Copyright 1951 by Georgia Tucker Smith 
rabbit knew it, too, but what if it had turned 

saw around and started chasing you?” 

e to Priscilla smiled at Barky and her nose turned 
up with pride. “Why didn’t you come chase 

on him, too?” She sat down at his side. 

g I Barky looked a moment at her happy little 

Tm face. “I would have joined you gladly, had I 

t is known which one to chase.” 

i.” | She laughed. “I'll have to leave you now; my 

ard home’s not far away. It’s too cold to have much 

urky fun; we'll play again some day.” 

uld “Good by, Priscilla,” Barky said. He thought, 

his “TIl still have fun; I'll go and find that rabbit, 

that ~ and I'll really make him run.” 

big He started up a hillside he had never seen be- 

‘It’s fore, but he soon forgot the rabbit for the wind 

sur- began to roar and snowflakes fell right in his 

-she eyes till he could scarcely see. But on and on he 

und } went till “Ouch!” He bumped into a tree. 

better go back home,” he thought, “the 

he ground is almost white. I don’t want to have to 


he Stay out on this hill all night.” 
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Men Follow 


HE BIBLE tells us that when the Wise Men 

of the East saw the new and wondrous star in 
the sky they got on their camels and started out to 
find the new King. The star was the sign for 
which they had long waited. 

They rode to Jerusalem and asked Herod, who 
was then ruler, “Where is He that is born King 
of the Jews? We have seen His star in the east 
and have come to worship Him.” 

Herod thought over what the Wise Men had 
said and was sorely troubled. He gathered all 
the chief priests and scribes together and de- 
manded to know where the new King (the 
Christ) was born. 

The chief priests and scribes searched the 
Scriptures (the old Bible) and told Herod, ‘In 
Bethlehem of Judaea the Christ shall be born; 
for it is so written by the prophets.” 

When Herod heard this he called the Wise 
Men to him. “Go into Bethlehem,” he told 
them, “and search diligently for the young 
Child; and when you have found Him, bring 
me word again, so that I too may go and wor- 
ship Him.” 

The Wise Men left Herod and the city of 
Jerusalem, and on their camels they started to- 
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Gods Guidance 


By Bula Hahn 


ward the little town of 
Bethlehem. They were 
glad and rejoiced one with 
another, for in the sky 
shone the star they had 
seen in the East. The star 
went before them and 
guided their way, then 
stood over Bethlehem and 
the very place where the 
young Child was. 

The Wise Men found 
the infant Jesus with 
Joseph and Mary watch- 
ing close by, and they fell 
down and worshiped Him. 
Their long search was over. Old prophecies had 
been fulfilled. Happily the Wise Men opened 
their bags of treasures and gave into Mary’s 
keeping gifts for the Child: gold, fragrant 
spices, and rich perfumes. 

They told Joseph and Mary of their long wait 
for the sign that would tell of the new King’s 
birth, and of the star that had lighted their 
travels. While their camels rested the Wise Men 
walked the streets of the little town. They stood 
on the corners and talked with the townspeople 
and the country folk. They listened with inter- 
est to the story told about the shepherds who 
while tending their sheep on the hillside above 
Bethlehem had seen the star that was brighter 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 
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than ever a star had been before. 

The Wise Men were ready then to return to 
their own homes in the East. They remembered 
that Herod had told them to return by way of 
Jerusalem and tell him where to find the young 
Child, so that he too might go and worship Him. 

But God knew the wickedness in Herod's 
heart. He knew that what Herod really wanted 
to do was to harm the young Child. So in a dream 
God warned the Wise Men against going to Je- 
rusalem and again talking with Herod. He told 
them to go to their homes by a different road. 

The Wise Men did not question God's warn- 
ing. Obedience to God’s word is a part of all 
wisdom. The really wise men throughout the 
ages all have given thought, attention, and obe- 
dience to God’s word. Those ancient Wise 
Men cheerfully got on their camels, turned their 
faces from Jerusalem, and went by another road 
to their homes. 


After the Wise Men #@° 
My Prayer 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


had gone from Bethle- 
hem, an angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a 
dream. “Arise,” the angel 
said, “take the young 
Child and His mother, and 
go into Egypt: stay there 
until I bring you word 
again: for Herod will seek 
the young Child to destroy 
Him.” 

Joseph was a good and 
righteous man. This was 
not the first time that the 
Lord had spoken to him 
in a dream. And it would not be the first time 
that he had followed the Lord’s guidance. Joseph 
did not hesitate or question the Lord’s bidding. 
Straightway he arose from his pallet and made 
ready to leave Bethlehem. 

Even while it was yet dark he bundled their 
few belongings together, wakened Mary and 
the infant Jesus, and untied the sleepy donkey. 


- Then with Mary and the young Child riding 


upon the donkey’s back, Joseph led the way, 
and the little family started out on the lonely 
toad. Egypt was many miles distant. 

Herod waited many weeks for the Wise Men 
to return to Jerusalem and tell him where they 
had found the young Child, the new King. But 
time went on and weeks finally grew into 
months, Herod became impatient, then angry; 


God bless my work, 
God bless this day, 

God bless our home 
In every way. 


God bless my thoughts, 
The words I say; 
Bless all I do 


This lovely day. 


hatred filled his heart when he realized that 
the Wise Men had outwitted him and returned 
to their homes in the East without coming back 
through Jerusalem as he had asked them to do. 

Herod was a jealous ruler; he was also wicked 
and cruel. He did not want a new king to come 
into the world. He did not know that the in- 
fant King had come into the world to rule in 
the hearts of men. And Herod could not have 
understood or believed such a thing possible 
even if someone had told him. 

Herod knew only that a new king was said 
to have been born in Bethlehem. More and more 
his anger grew, because he knew not who the 
child was or how to find him. Then a wicked 
plan began to form in his mind. The plan grew 
until the day came when he called a number 
of his soldiers to him. 

“Go into Bethlehem and the country round 
about,’ he told them. 
“Hunt out all the boy chil- 
dren two years old or 
younger and put them to 
death.” 

Herod reasoned in his 
cruel heart that if all the 
baby boys were put to 
death, surely the new King 
would be among them, 
and he would then be rid 
of Him. 

The soldiers had no 
choice of action; they 
dared not disobey. So they 
went out and did the 
dreadful thing that Herod 
ordered. But because the Wise Men had listened 
to and obeyed God’s word, because the good and 
righteous Joseph also had heard and obeyed 
God’s word, the infant Jesus was safe with His 
mother and Joseph among friends in Egypt. 

There is protection in obeying God’s word. 
The wise men of all ages and times have known 
this and have profited by the knowledge. 

We can learn many things by studying the 
experiences of wise men. But there is much 
more to wisdom than just learning from others. 
There is a certain “knowing” that comes to us 
direct from God, the Father. 

We have that “knowing” when we see beauty 
in the things around us: our mother’s smile, 
our father’s care, rain and sunshine, flowers 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Helen Howland Prommel 


Two on a sled on a snowy hill 


Can have a lot of fun— | : y 
Two on a steep hill sliding down 

Are happier than one. 
Two out sledding can laugh and shout en , 

And giggle as they will, ey 


For two on a sled have double fun 
While coasting down the hill! 


M.ROSSELL 
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By Frances Zang 


When snowflakes behave in a feathery way 
We have what I call an eider-down day!— 
With flakes as white as a duckling’s breast 
That fall like feathers and never rest. 


You cannot make snowmen on days like this 

When the snow is as light as a fairy’s kiss; 

And footprints you make never manage to stay, 

For the wind broom just sweeps them and sweeps them away. 


They're different from snowflakes that fall from the sky | 
And join other snowflakes and quietly lie. 

They rise with a gust and swirl in their play; 

And that’s when I call it an eider-down day. 
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ORALEE stood at the window staring un- 

happily into the storm. This was the heav- 
iest snow she had ever seen. Even her uncle and 
aunt, with whom she lived, said they had never 
known such a storm. The snow had swirled over 
the cold white countryside for days. The trees 
carried broad ribbons of it on their branches. 
Mounds of it heaped over the bushes, and drifts 
were so high that they came almost to the win- 
dow ledges. Her cousin Red and her uncle had 
had to shovel a path to the barn to do the chores; 
and in places the walls on either side of the path 
were up to their shoulders. And tonight would 
be New Year’s Eve—tomorrow would be New 
Year’s Day! 

One thing after another had happened to 
make Coralee feel that there could be no New 
Year's celebration in the Sloan house, even 
though special plans had been made for it. First, 
the cousins in Louisiana who were to visit them 
had learned that the entire Middle West was 
smothered in snow and that railroads and high- 
ways were blocked. So they telephoned that they 
could not come. Then her aunt fell on the icy 
back steps and sprained her wrist so that she had 
trouble using her right hand. Always the day 
before a celebration meant a busy kitchen so 
that all but last-minute cooking would be out 
of the way. But, so far as Coralee could see, 
nothing had been done for tonight or tomorrow. 
And down at the barn, her uncle had to give the 
new calf a great deal of attention to guard it 
against the cold. 

Behind her, Coralee heard her three-year-old 
cousin Anne asking questions. 

“Mother, Red told me we'd have horns and 
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for Anne 


By Lawrent Lee 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


whistles and bells. Shall we, Mother?” 

“I’m sorry, dear,” Coralee’s aunt 
said, “but I’m afraid not. The snow’s 
too deep for us to go to town to buy them. Any- 
way, making noise is not the important part of 
New Year's.” 

Disappointed silence followed. Then Anne 
said brightly, “We can have pumpkin pie and 
good things to eat, can’t we? Coralee says New 
Year’s dinner is as good as Christmas dinner. 
Is it, Mother?” 

“It won't be this year,” her mother said. “I 
can’t cook very well with one hand.” 

The answer told Coralee that she was right. 

“I want whistles and horns and bells and good 
things to eat,” Anne cried, tearfully rebellious. 
“You and Daddy said I could have New Year's 
fun if I'd take a long nap. And I’m going to.” 

Coralee turned from the window. She her- 
self had been feeling cheated, not that it was 
anyone’s fault that things had gone wrong. It 
was because she liked New Year’s, and this one 
had promised more fun than usual. But, being 
older than Anne, she understood that someone 
had to make ready for New Year's fun. And 
there was no one to do it except her and her 
uncle and Red. 

Vaguely she wondered what she and her 
cousin could do to make the holiday happy. 

“I want to see some New Year!” Anne wailed. 
“I’m big and I never did.” 

Her mother said gently, “Not very big, Anne. 
Big girls don’t cry when things go wrong.” 

Coralee’s half-formed ideas began to take 
shape. 

“Aunty,” she said, “can’t I do the cooking? 
I’ve helped you lots of times.” 

Her aunt looked doubtful. “Cooking New 
Year's dinner takes work and careful planning,” 
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she said. “You're young for so much responsi- 
bility.” 

“If you'd watch me and tell me things,” Cora- 
lee pleaded, “I think I could. You always say 
people can do almost anything if they want to 
enough; and I want very much to make New 
Year's happy for Anne, and the rest of us, too.” 

Her aunt’s kind eyes twinkled. 

“Maybe now is the time to try my idea,” she 


agreed. 


Five minutes later they had worked out a 
menu for New Year’s dinner and had planned 
refreshments for New Year’s Eve, when the five 
of them would play games and sing songs and 
stay up till midnight to see the new year in. 

When Coralee related the plans to Red, he 
said with a laugh, 
“Yummy! Can you 
do it?” 

She tossed her 
curls. “Watch and 
see!" 

““Watch—noth- 
ing!” he exclaimed. 
figure out some 
noisemakers.” 

Coralee sparkled 
with enthusiasm. 
“Remember that 
cowbell down at the 
barn? And we can 
make caps out of 
brown paper.” 

“You stick to your cooking,” Red ordered 
with a grin. “You've got me started.” 

Red disappeared into his room, and Coralee 
went to work in the kitchen. She sang as she 
peeled and cut and measured and mixed and 
baked. She liked to cook, and as one dish after 
another came out of the oven or was made 
ready to go into it the next morning, she felt 
that, for her at least, New Year's would be a 
success. Her pumpkin pies were baking in the 
oven while the family ate the evening meal. 
She and her aunt ‘had decided that pie would be 
the dessert tomorrow. Tonight, candy and nuts 
during the evening and glasses of milk with pie 
at eleven o'clock would solve their refreshment 
problem. 

Coralee was tired when she and Red had fin- 
ished washing the dishes, but when she joined 
her uncle and aunt and Anne in the living room 
she forgot her weariness. 


Coralee related the plans to Red. 


Red signaled to her and said, “Come and see 
what I’ve done.” 

On the hall table were five peaked hats that 
Red had made by rolling wrapping paper and 
had decorated with tassels made of paper strips 
tied together. Also on the table were a cowbell, 
five combs that Red had covered with tissue 


_ paper to blow against, sticks that he had shaped 


so that they could be rattled in rhythm, and a 
whistle that his friend David had made for him 
last spring out of slippery elm. 

“Anne’s always wanted to blow my whistle,” 
he said, “but I’ve always thought she'd break it. 
I'll let her tonight, though.” 

“She'll love it,” Coralee agreed. “And even 
if noise is the silly part of New Year's, it’s fun.” 


Red nodded. 
“Mother and Dad 
don’t care, and . 


there’s no one else 
to hear,” he said. 
“So I'm going to 
open up at twelve 
sharp.” 

He had hardly fin- 
ished speaking when 
Anne _ screamed. 
From kitchen 
came a clatter and a 
thud. 

“Oh,’’ moaned 
Coralee, ‘‘some- 
thing’s happened!” 

“They immediately ran to the kitchen. 

Tears were streaming down Anne’s cheeks. 
Spilled pies lay on the floor and pumpkin was 
splattered over her legs. Coralee had put the 
pies on the breadboard to cool, and Anne had 
pulled the board down, pies and all! 

Anne’s mother ran in from the living room. 

“Oh, my dear,’ she cried, “you're not 
burned!” 

She dropped to her knees beside Anne, who 
was very white, and swaying a little. 

Coralee did not say anything. The pies had 
landed bottoms down, but the shells were half 
empty. She picked them up carefully and put 
them on the table. Then she cleaned the floor 
while her uncle cleaned the pumpkin off Anne.: 

They went back to the living room. Coralee 
must have looked worried, for when she sat 
down to play dominoes, her aunt put a com- 
forting hand on hers. 
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“The pies were perfect!” she 
said. ‘Much better than mine.” 

Coralee’s smile was grateful, 
but it was tremulous too. 

“Making them was fun, 
Aunty,” she said. “I felt that I 
was getting a good start for the 
new year—learning things and 
making people happy. But, oh, 
Aunty! What shall we do for 
dessert tomorrow, and refresh- 
ments tonight?” 

“So that’s what’s troubling 
you!” her aunt exclaimed. “I 
was so glad that the pumpkin 
was not hot enough to burn 
Anne that I didn’t think of any- 
thing else!” 

“You didn’t?” Coralee asked, 
amazed. “I knew that the 
pumpkin had cooled, but the 
pies are ruined!” 

“Remember, dear,” her aunt 
said gravely, ‘nothing is a total 
loss if we use our wits to turn 
our disadvantage into an ad- 
vantage. And you’ve wanted so 
much to make this a happy New 
Year that I think you'll figure 
out something to do with all 
the good crusts and the pump- 
kin that was left in the pans— ~ 
just as sweet and. spicy and 
clean as ever.” 

Coralee studied her aunt 
wonderingly. Why, she knew 
what she could do! She could 
make something that would 
be as delicious as any pie! 

“Oh, thank you, Aunty,” she 
cried. “I'll fix a surprise! And 
your idea about being able to 
do almost anything, if we want 
to do it bad enough, is right! 
This will prove it!” 

When eleven o'clock came, 
the Sloan family was hungry. 
The candy and nuts were gone, 
but an hour was left before the 
family could welcome in the 
new year. Anne was misty-eyed. 
She yawned and stretched. If 
something did not wake her up, 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for daily 
bread; 

I pray that in the year ahead 

There may be plenty, health, 
and joy 

For every girl and every boy. 


she would soon be asleep. And 
she had wanted so much to 
welcome in the new year! 

Coralee slipped away from 
the piano, and Red followed. 

“You're not quitting, are 
you?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “I’m 
serving refreshments. Want to 
help?” 

“Refreshments?” he repeat- 
ed. “Anne served them—all 
over the floor!” 

“If you'll whip the cream,” 
she answered mysteriously, “I'll 
get things ready.” 

Curious, Red tended the 
cream and the mixer and 
watched Coralee as she filled 
the dishes with crisp slivers of 
crust and spoonfuls of pump- 
kin from the broken pies. 
She took the whipped cream 


‘from him and ‘heaped a gener- 


ous portion on each serving and 


_ topped it with a dash of cinna- 


mon. 

“You're a genius, Coralee!” 
he said. 

The others, too, must have 
liked the refreshments. Every 
dish was taken back to the 


_ kitchen empty, and Anne was 


wide awake when the clock 
struck twelve. The clatter of 
the cowbell made her laugh. 
Her cheeks puffed out like 
balloons when she blew Red’s 
whistle, and then she played a 
tune on one of the combs. She 
was very happy, and everyone 
else was happy too. 


Paper-Leather 
Book Cover 


F YOU like to keep the covers of your books and notebooks 
clean, you can make attractive covers for them from white 
wrapping paper. 

1. Take a sheet of paper large enough to cover your book or 
notebook (see 4). Put the sheet into a pan of water, and as the 
paper gets wet squeeze it into a tight ball. 

2. Take the ball out of the water. Open it up very carefully 
so as not to tear the paper and let it dry. When dry, press it a 
little with an iron. 

3. Paint the sheet with any color you desire. Use transparent 
water colors. Let the sheet dry again. Lay the paper color side 
down under your notebook or book. 

4. Cut notches at the center back fold, then bend the edges 
up over the book and fold over the corners. 

5. Fold each side and be sure that your cover is large enough 
to allow your book to close properly before you paste down the 
corners of the cover, 

6. Cut flowered paper, or use a contrasting colored paper as 
a lining (see 6). 

7. When dry, go over the outside with clear shellac; when 
that is dry shellac the inside. You will have an attractive, durable 
cover for your book or notebook. 
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“Wash each other 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 
WN 


URING 1951 the United 

States government issued 
special stamps honoring two of 
our Western states, Colorado 
and Nevada. 


The Nevada stamp, which is 
sage green in color, commemo- 
rates the first permanent settle- 
ment in what is now the State 
of Nevada, but was at that time 
part of Utah Territory. Colonel 


John Reese, with a party of 


eighteen men, set out from Salt 
Lake City in the spring of 1851 
to found a trading station on 
the California trail, which was 
a route followed by the pio- 
neers going west. After making 
a safe crossing of the Forty- 
Mile Desert, in which there 
was no water and not a blade 
of grass, they reached the Car- 
son Valley on July 4. 

This valley had been discov- 
ered by Captain John C. Fré- 
mont and named for his scout, 
the famous Kit Carson. Colonel 
Reese and his party selected a 
site on what is now called 
Genoa Creek, and built a large 


75TH ANNIVERSARY OF STATEHOOD 


store building and a stock- 
ade. They purchased the 
land from the Washoe In- 
dians for fifteen dollars and 
a sack of flour. 

The settlement was called 
Reese’s Station until 1855, 
when its name was changed 
to Genoa. Here was built 
Nevada’s first hotel, store, and 
flour mill. Its first newspaper, 
The Territorial Enterprise, is 
worthy of remembering, for it 
was while he worked for this 
paper that the beloved humorist 
Mark Twain, who wrote “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
and’ “Huckleberry Finn,” be- 
came famous. ‘ 

The design of the Nevada 
stamp pictures a log cabin of 
the type built by the early set- 
tlers. 

The Colorado stamp, gray- 
violet in color, commemorates 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Colorado’s admission to the 
Union. The design pictures, 
from left to right, the state 
flower, the columbine, the 
Mount of the Holy Cross, the 
Old State capitol in Denver, 
the state seal, and a cowpuncher 
mounted on a bucking horse. 


The Mount of the Holy 
Cross, in Eagle County, Colo- 
rado, near the town of Minturn, 
is a truly thrilling sight. Deep 
snow-filled ravines on this 
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mountain, which is nearly four- 
teen thousand feet high, form 
a huge white cross that can be 
seen for many miles. The up- 
right branch of the cross is two 
thousand feet in length, and 
the cross arm is about eight 
hundred feet long. The snow- 
drifts in the ravines are nearly 
sixty feet deep, and are visible 
throughout the year. 

In 1922 the government es- 
tablished the Holy Cross Na- 
tional Forest on a tract sur- 
rounding the mountain so that 
it will be preserved as one of 
America’s most inspiring nat- 
ural wonders. 


Little Lost Island 


(Continued from page 7) 


Time passed quickly, as time 
usually does unless we are wait- 
ing for a train, a holiday, or for 
dinner to be ready, and it was 
the day for the messengers to 
return to court. The king came 
out on the terrace and all the 
beautiful ladies followed him. 
A little clown stood on his 
head to amuse them. The ox- 
cart came in sight first, with 
much squeaking and: groaning. 
The king commanded that it 
be stopped at the gate for rea- 
sons which you may guess. The 
ladies put their lace handker- 
chiefs to their delicate noses. 

Big Sam Slander approached 
and bowed low. 

“I have them right here, Sire, 
the loathsome weeds which dis- 


_ grace your kingdom. You will 


see that I spoke truly.” 

“I owe you thanks for your 
diligence,” said the king, “but 
tell me, did you see no flowers 
in all my kingdom?” 

“No, Sire. I was looking for 
weeds,” Sam Slander replied. 

Then came Radiant Good- 
fellow right in through the 


By Nell Holbert 


A RESOLUTION to learn to cook some new dishes this year 


is made easy to keep by these simple, easy-to-prepare recipes. 
Increase amounts by doubling the recipes. 


Noodle Cheese Casserole 


1/4, package noodles 
34, cup tomato soup 
14, teaspoon dry mustard 


1 cup grated cheese 
1/4 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce 


® Cook noodles in boiling salted water until tender, and drain. 
Put tomato soup with 34 cup of cheese in top of a double boiler. 
Place over hot water and stir until cheese is melted. Add Wor- 
cestershire sauce and mustard, and beat well. Mix cooked noodles 
with cheese sauce. Put into greased casserole. Sprinkle with the 
remaining 14 cup grated cheese. Bake in a hot oven (400°) for 
fifteen minutes, or until lightly browned. Serves three. 


Baked Lemon Cups 


34, cup sugar 
2 tablespoons flour 


teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 


1/ lemon rind, grated 
Juice of 1 lemon 

2 eggs, separated 

1 cup milk 


® Combine sugar, flour, salt, and blend with butter. Add grated 
lemon rind and juice. Mix thoroughly. Stir in beaten egg yolks; 
add milk, and fold in-stiffly-beaten egg whites. Turn into greased 
glass custard cups or a baking dish. Place the cups in pan of hot 
water. Bake in moderate oven (350°) for forty-five minutes. Serve 


hot or cold. Serves four. 


gates, fresh and merry. The 
scent of wild roses and jasmine 
and white honeysuckle came 
even from the gates to the pal- 
ace. And there were odors from 
many strange flowers of which 
I do not know the names. The 
baskets were carried on the 
heads of the singing boys. And 
the beautiful ladies took their 
dainty handkerchiefs from their 
delicate noses and sniffed, and 


sniffed, and sniffed. Radi knelt 
at the king’s feet. “Here are 
the flowers I found in your 
kingdom, Sire,” he said. 

“You have done well,” said 
the king. “I remember their 
beauty and fragrance well. I 
am glad that there is still such 
loveliness in the land. But did 
you see no weeds?” 

“No, Sire. I looked for flow- 
ers,” Radi answered. 
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Happy New Year 
By Carole Jean Rogovia (10 
years) 
Cambridge, Ohio 
Happy new year is coming, 
d year is going away; 
So let's blow horns and be happy, 
Tomorrow is New Year’s Day. 


Birthdays are in the future, 
Birthdays are in the past; 
So let’s blow horns ak be happy, 
On New Year's Eve while it 
lasts. 


My Dad 
By Ann Borbely (13 years) 
Hammond, Ind. 
My daddy’s hair is of the finest 
silver, 

His heart of purest gold. 
If I had my way 

He'd never grow old. 


Sunset on the River 
By Anne Bletner (12 years) 
Austin, Tex. 


It was very dusty and hazy in the 
west, and the sun shone through 
the thick haze like a ball of fire. 
As I sat sideways in the saddle there 
at the edge of the river, I watched 
the long streak of rippling gold. As 
each fish jumped, the horse flicked 
his ears and snorted. I thought how 
nice it was to be in a place like 
that. 

By this time the sun was growing 
redder and sinking into thicker 
haze, and the shadow on the water 
grew darker. Soon the sun sank into 
a blue-white cloud that finally 
seemed to swallow it completely. 
Now there is just a pink glow in 
the powder-blue sky above the blue- 
black hills in the west, and then 
night. 
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The Deer 
By Annabelle Lee Parker (8 
years) 
Wauseon, Ohio 


I am a great big mother deer; 
My babies I am hiding here. 
Now little babies do not fear, 
For you know mother’s always near. 


+ 
Sailing 
By Linda Dicus (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(For a little girl whose daddy is 
overseas. ) 


Sailing over the ocean, 
Sailing over the sea, 
Sailing up the river— 
Sailing home to me! 


The Wild Herd 


By Lorraine Ruth Kooyers 
(12 years) 
Holland, Mich. 


The thunder and lightning of 
coming rain 

All makes me dream of a far west- 
ern plain. 

The thunder of hoofs on the dry 


prairie came: 


The stallion all black, with long 


streaming mane; 

The lead mare all white, with 
black colt beside; 

On came the herd, all in their 
stride. 

The bays and chestnuts, the gray: 
and blacks, 

The pintos and piebalds, their 
speed without slack. 


Rushing on with wind-tossed 
manes, 

They know no master or guiding 
reins. 

They need no urge, they'll jump 
any stream; 

But alas! That herd was all in a 
dream! 


January 
By Sandra Kutz (11 years) 
Frenchtown, N. J. 


January, of course you know, 

Is really supposed to have some 
snow. 

But sometimes it’s been very slow 

In getting a little bit of snow. 


Then when the snow does come 
down 

We watch with delight as it hits the 
ground. 

Then you would hear someone say 

“Oh, there isn’t even enough to 


play.” 


Animals 


By Carla Foster (12 years) 
Arcadia, Calif. 


The giraffe with his neck so long, 
The camel with his humpy back, 
The donkey with his funny song, 
All have things we're glad we 
lack. 


A Little Frog 
By David Chenault (7 years) 
Eminence, Ky. 


I am a little frog 
Sitting on a log 

And singing a song: 
Polly-wolly-wog. 


+ 


_ How I Get Supper 
By Neala Geistfeld (9 years) 
Wood Lake, Minn. 


I scrub the big potatoes 
That Mother wants to bake. 
I pour the milk and water, 
I cut the bread and cake. 


When supper’s almost ready, 
I rest a little while 

And think of something funny 
That will make the family smile. 
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The Conceited Letter 


By Beatrice Farrell (11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Oh, how proud I was to think of 
it! I was being sent to America on 
the Empress of Canada. No one 
knew my contents except one per- 
son. Of course there were other 
letters on board but their messages 
were written on common paper. My 
message was written on the finest 
stationery in all of England, in 
gold ink by the delicate hand of 
Lady Alice. I was an invitation 
to a royal ball! 

At last I reached my destination, 
Boston, Massachusetts. There I was 
stuffed into a huge leather pouch. 
How I despised those stupid crea- 
tures for treating me this way! If 
the authorities heard of this I would 
be treated graciously! 

Oh, joy! At last I was delivered 
to a handsome old-fashioned home. 
Here I would be treated according 
to my station. A small golden- 
haired girl picked me up and tore 
my delicate envelope. I was heart- 
broken. You would be too if some- 
one tore you in half. The little girl 
ran from the house, dropped me in 
the rubbish pile, and prepared to 
leave for a party. 

I often recall this incident and, 
as I lie rotting in this manner, let 
me pass on a word of advice to 
you: it is a curse to be conceited. 


The Sea 
By Sandra May Waldbauer (8 
years) 
. Burns Lake, B. C., Canada 


Where the sea waves boom their 
loudest, 

Where the sea shells sing their 
lowest, 

Where the sea gulls fly their high- 
est, 

That’s where I'd like to be. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 

' copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


The Seashore 


By Donna May Watson (6 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


When I was at the seashore, 
I saw the waves come rolling in; 
And when I would dig a hole, 
The water would fill it in. 


+ 


The Chime 
By Kathy Anne Knowles (10 


years) 
Burlingame, Calif. 
Once upon a time, 
There was a little chime. 
He rang in a grandfather clock. 
He made bings, 
He made bongs, 
Instead of just tick tocks. 


Twilight 
By Barbara Ayers (12 years) 
Stuart, Va. 


The night is spreading silently 
Over the darkened skies. 
The birds of the air have gone to 
rest; 
The moon is beginning to rise. 


The rosy light is going now, 
The violet fading soft, 

And stars within the twilight sky 
Are holding themselves aloft. 


The sun beneath the mountaintops 
Has slowly crept to rest, 
While the moon shines down upon 
it 
As though to say, “this valley is 
blest.” 


And now close the shadows nestle 
To the homes at the foot of the 
hill, 
While near to the mountaintop 
The rose-color is glowing still. 


Signs of day are swept from the 
valley 
On huge darkened wings, 
And we rest in the peaceful solitude 
That the night forever brings. 


Wise Men Follow 
God’s Guidance 


(Continued from page 17) 


and grass, rolling hills and nest- 
ling valleys, the song of a bird, 
and the bark of a dog. When 
we declare over and over that 
we are God’s own child, and 
while listening quietly we hear 
and feel God speaking to us, 
then we have something that 
is part of the wisdom of all 
wise men. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH **x*x*k 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
‘All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
‘ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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N THE fall many birds mi- 

grate from the colder cli- 
mates to warmer ones. How- 
ever, wherever you live, you 
will probably find that at least 
a few birds stay with you all 
the year round. Of course the 
better care you give them, the 
greater the number you will 
be able to see and enjoy. In the 
Midwest cardinals, chickadees, 
nuthatches, titmice, wood- 
peckers, blue jays, and Carolina 


wrens are among the birds that 
stay the year round, taking away 
the darkness of winter days and 
bringing a touch of lively in- 
terest and excitement little 
dreamed of by one who has 
never learned to know birds. 
The time, effort, and money 
required to feed them is indeed 
small. An inexpensive feeder 
fastened to the window ledge 
and some nut meats, bread 
crumbs, cracked grains, sun- 
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flower seed, or suet will bring 
pleasures into your life that 
you have never had before. 
There is no doubt about the in- 
teresting reports you will have 
to share with others. Send your 
letters to WEE WiIspoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


+ 


Dear Editor: The pet I'd like to 
tell you about is Jim, a large shep- 
herd dog with white on his nose, 
chest, and feet. “When Mom and 
I went swimming, we took him with 
us. He came into the creek and 
swam around me, so I grabbed his 
fur. He promptly swam ashore. He 
really thought he had saved my 
life! I thought that was smart of 
him, for he was less than three 
months old at the time.—Perky 
Crisman. 

+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have two pets. 
One is a young turtle, Independ- 
ence. I named him that because I 
got him on Independence Day, 
1950, but I call him Penny for 
short. 

My other pet is a young parakeet. 
He is the third of my birds. His 
name is MacDougle, but I usually 
call him Mac. I bring home injured 
birds and take care of them.—Jo 
Ann Euper (Panama). 


Ollie Finds 


Answer 
(Continued from page 6) 


grown-up feeling—a wise, good 
feeling, as though I've learned 
all the answers.” 

“As soon as we've finished 
eating,’ Grandma Yeager was 
saying in her bright, happy 
way as she cut a pumpkin pie. 
“Tll get out my old school 
slate, and we'll sit around the 
fireplace and put the world to 
rights for another year!” 

“That's a pretty big job, isn’t 
Ollie’s father teased. 

“I mean our own little pri- 
vate world, of course,” Grand- 
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ma smiled. “But if each of us 
keeps his own small world hap- 
py, he’s doing a mighty impor- 
tant job toward keeping the big, 
wide world happy too.” 

“You're right!” Mr. Middle- 
ton said, and Ollie’s mother 
nodded her head in agreement. 

“It’s like I told Ollie yester- 
day when he was _ envying 
Jim,” she said. “Some of the 
best soldiers never reach the 
battlefields. It’s the  stay-at- 
homes, sometimes, who win 
the greatest victories.” 

“Like Ollie pulling us out 
of the pond.” Teddy said grate- 
fully, his eyes bright with 
hero-worship, 

“Yes!” the family echoed. 

“It was the least I could do,” 
Ollie said honestly. “After all, 
the accident was my fault. If I 
had fixed the sled when Teddy 
asked me to, it wouldn’t have 
happened.” He stood up and 
turned toward the living room. 
“IT want to be the first to write 
on the slate today, Grandma,” 
he said. “I have a lot of faults 
I want to clear up before the 
new year gets any older.” 

“We all have,” Grandma 
smiled. ““Go ahead and write.” 

“I'm afraid there’s not 
enough room,” Ollie laughed 
as the slate began to fill. 

“Wipe it clean and begin 
over again,’ Grandma said, 
handing him a damp cloth. 

Ollie smiled gratefully as 
the faults he had written with 
the slender gray slate pencil 
faded beneath the small wet 


' tag. It was as though God’s 


forgiving love had wiped all 
the ugliness he had ever known 
from his heart, leaving it clean, 
fresh, and ready to begin the 
bright, new year—a new year 
in which there would be no 
bickering with Doris, no im- 
patience with Teddy and the 


Who Says It? 
By Gregory Spooner 


What would your work be, if 
you said these words pretty often 
while on the job? 

Strike one! 

Read all about it! 

Last call for the diner! 
Open your books to page 68. 
Just a little wider, please. 
Come. boss, come boss. 

She’s leaning to port. 
Timber! 

Kindly step to the rear. 
Will you have cream and 
sugar ? 


NS 


+ 


Friends 
By Ila Funderburgh 


Which is the friend who gives you 
cream 
As pay for hay and corn? 
And which the one whose cheer- 
ful call 
Wakes you at early morn? 


Which one drives the cattle home 
Or keeps watch at the house? 
Name one that gives you eggs to 

eat, 
And one that can catch a mouse. 


Which is the one that gives you 
wool 


For sweater or winter coat? 
And which the one that can swim 
and dive 
And light as a feather float? 


Then there’s a big one who'll give 
you rides 
If you'll take care not to fall. 
If you will think but a moment or 
two, 
I’m sure you can name them all. 


+ 


End with “Gle” 
By Isabel Williams 


All the six-letter words defined 
below end with the letters “gle.” 
See if you can guess what they are. 


- - gle. To squirm about. 
- - gle. A light verse. 

- - gle. One only. 

- - gle. A silly laugh. 

- - gle. To hang loosely. 
--- gle. A kind of dog. 
- -- gle. To do badly or 
clumsily. 

To rinse the throat. 
To toss into the 
air and keep aloft. 
Dense_ tropical 
thicket. 

A snarl. 

A large automatic 
iron. 

(Answers inside back cover) 


-- - gle. 
- - - gle. 


10. - - - gle. 


11. - - - gle. 
12. - - - gle. 


twins, no putting off of things 
that should be done, no ill- 
temper, no complaints about 
school, no——Ollie stopped 
short. The thought of school 
reminded him of the essay, 
which he had forgotten in the 
excitement of the bobsled’s 
plunge into the pond. 

“How I Can Help to Make 
This a Better World.” He re- 


peated the title silently, and for 
a moment he was plunged into 
black despair at the thought 
that the paper must be ready 
to be handed in the next morn- 
ing. Then his heart lifted. 
What was it Grandma had said 
about our own private little 
worlds? “If each of us keeps 
his own small world happy, 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls; 


This new year will be filled with glad days as we remember that we 
are happy when we do the things that we know are right. Each day will 
be a joyful adventure when we remember that making others happy always 
makes us happy too. 

If you should like to join our Good Words Booster Club, we invite 
_ you to use the application form on the next page. If you do not want to 
cut your magazine, you may write out the words of the form on a sheet 
of paper, sign your name, and send it in; or, you may write and ask that 
an application blank be mailed to you. Address your letters or cards to 


Barbara Benson, WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
You have told me that you like little poems and verses. This verse is 
a word picture of a Booster through each day of this new year, 1952: 
“My heart’s so full of happiness, 
That each beat seems to say, 
‘Thank You, thank You, thank You, God, 


For such a happy day. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 was very 
happy to learn that I can be a 
member of the club. I am sending 
twenty-five cents for the club pin. 
I shall try to be a good Booster. 
—lJames. 

We are happy to have you as 
a member of our club, James, 


and we are glad to send you 


the club pin on which is en- | 


graved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys. The. pin will 
help you to remember to see 
only good, hear only good, and 
speak only good. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: | try every day to 
act out the rules of the Good 
Words Booster Club by helping 
other persons and thinking good 
thoughts about them. I should like 
to share this poem with you: 

“A little work, a little play, 

Helps to make a happy day.” 
I hope this poem helps every girl 


30 January 


and boy.—Gail. 

Thank you, Gail, for your 
recipe for a happy day. We 
know when to work and when 
to play because God dwells 
within us, guides our way. 

+ 

Dear Barbara Benson: The boys 
and girls in our neighborhood want 
to organize a Booster Club. Will 
you please send me about a dozen 
application blanks, and directions 
for forming a club? I am eleven 
years old and in the sixth grade. 
I love Wee WispoM. My grand- 
mother has subscribed for it ever 
since I was a baby.—Bob. 

It is a joy to send you the ap- 
plication blanks, Bob, and also 
the folder of helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Perhaps other readers would 
like to form a club with mem- 
bers of their family, with 


friends, or with a class in school 
or Sunday school. I shall be 
happy to help anyone who 
wants to form a club. 


te 


Dear Barbara: When I am 
“down in the dumps,” I always 
think how lucky I am to know God 
and how thankful I am that some- 
one took time to tell me about Him. 
When I think of all the people 
who do not know about God, I 
smile and try to show others how 


really happy are the persons who ° 


know Him. I used to have a bad 
temper, but God is helping me to 
control it now.—Jennie. 

When we remember to think 
kind, loving thoughts, there is 
no room in our mind for angry, 
temper thoughts, Jennie. We 
radiate joy when we remember 
that because God loves us He 
guides us and protects us? 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a game I 
should love to share with other 
club members. Each day I name 
the day. For instance, Sunday is 
Worship Day and I try to wor- 
ship with at least five different 
people. I worship with my two 
Chinese girl friends by helping 
them with their Sunday-school 
work, and I listen to the radio and 
worship with the minister. Monday 
is Kindness Day and I try to do 
something kind for five persons. 
Tuesday is Helpful Day when I 
try to help five persons or more 
if possible. Of course, this does not 
mean that I do not try to worship, 
and to be kind and helpful each 
and every day. But special days are 
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interesting —Melba (Canada). 

Thank you, Melba, for shar- 
ing your game with us. The 
things that make up a happy 
day are thoughts, words, and 
actions that are loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, 
encouraging, and helpful. Your 
game will help us all to live 


happily. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I like be- 
ing a member of the Booster Club. 
I became angry at my girl friend 
and said unkind words to her. We 
have moved now, but I think I will 
write to her and ask her to forgive 
me. I believe she will, because I 
shall say kind words. I find that it 
helps me to be kind and to have 
a happy day if I read some part 
of my WEE WIsDOM each morning 
before I start to work or play. 
—Marsha. 

Thank you, Marsha, for shar- 
ing with us your plan for be- 
ginning your day. Thank you, 


too, for helping us to remember 
that when we make a mistake 
we should be quick to say we 
are sorry and to do all that we 
can to make it right. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
been taking piano lessons for four 
years and I have been playing in 
the church for about two years. 
I've taken a few pipe organ les- 
sons and I am looking forward to 
the time when I may play the 
church organ, I love giving my gift 
of music to the church.—Patty. 

Your joyous letter, Patty, 
causes us to ask ourselves 
what gift we may give to oth- 
ers. Your gift is music. Per- 
haps another Booster’s gift is 
a cheerful smile and word for 
everyone; or the quick, happy 
way he does each task that 
comes to him; or the habit of 
looking for and talking about 
only the good he sees in others. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 

Julia Ann Wallace (11), Box 
385, Moulton, Ala.; Sue Omohun- 
dro (11), Gray Summit, Mo.; 
Hazel May Rorabaugh (11), Rte. 
1, Columbus, Kans.; Roger Beaman 
(11), Rte. 1, Snow Hill, N. C.; 
Carlene Haarstad (11), Box 7, 
Herbster, Wis.; Roberta Weibel 
(12), Rte. 1, Tabor, S. Dak.; 
Patricia Daniel (12), Box 32, 
Labanon Junction, Ky.; Iris Mont- 


gomery (12), 1125 Colliers Lane, 


Bastrop, La.; Don Coleman (8), 
1003 E. Fifth St., Greenville, N. 
C.; Lydia Mae Trask (9), Rte. 
2, Randolph Center, Vt.; Ardath 
Kinninger (9), 3545 Grayburn 
Rd., Pasadena 10, Calif.; Sharon 
Gause (9), 213 N. Grosse Ave., 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


keep the rules of the club. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fourteen years of age may become mem- 


bers. 


2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She | 
. likes to know how they are keeping the pledge. 


4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member | 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent 


I will try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 


City or town 


Zone No. ......-- State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


: upon request. The pledge 
: must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 


5. If a member wishes 
prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in his schoolwork or 
in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 
secretary. She will be glad 
to help him and to give his 
name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 
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t § I believe that my words help make me and other persons happy 
oO or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 
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A Handy Desk Calendar 
and Penholder 


By Glenn Morgan 


HIS desk calendar may be 
made from a small piece 
of plywood or thin scrap lumber 
and two empty spools of the 
same size. 

Trace the heavy line in the 
drawing and use the tracing as a pattern. Now lay the pattern on 
your piece of wood and cut it out with a coping saw. Glue a spool 
on each dotted circle. Be sure that the spools are even with the 
bottom edge of the board so it will stand up straight. Paint the 
board and spools with enamel. When dry, paste on a small cal- 
endar. 

The spools make a good holder for your pen. 
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Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 13) 


house! The old rock house by 
Blue Lake!” 

“All it needs is a little fix- 
ing,” Kenny shouted. 

Jo Ann laughed and cried 
and hugged everybody, while 
Kenny kissed Grandma—and 
such a celebration! 

“I never once thought of the 
old rock house,” said Grandpa, 
amazed at himself. “It will take 
more than a little fixing, but 
when it’s done they'll have a 
real home. Better than you 
could buy now. Walls straight 
and true. Needs a furnace in 
the cellar. Good deep well. 
Your daddy always liked the 
place. And you can live right 
here with us until it’s finished!” 

“Oh, boy! And when it’s 
time to go to Spring Valley 
High School, we can just ride 
in with Daddy as he goes to 
work,” Kenny said jubilantly. 
“And, Grandpa, I can still help 
you with the chores!” 

“Kenny, I couldn’t get along 
without you.” Grandpa said 
it like he meant it. 

“Mom will love it too, and 
she'll make it beautiful,” Jo 
Ann said tenderly. Already she 
could see their books and fur- 
niture in the big, comfortable 
rooms, and a fire in the fire- 
place; from the windows, Blue 
Lake and the woods, and up 
the road—Coon Holler. “We 
won't ever have to move again, 
will we, Grandpa?” she asked. 

“Not ever again,” Grandpa 
said lovingly. 

For a little while all was still 
in the old kitchen. Under the 
table Jo Ann took Kenny’s 
hand and held it tight. 

“Thank you, God, for tak- 
ing care of everything,” she 
said in the silence of her heart. . 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submi 
its wardrobe. 


LINDA 


Designed by Lynn T. Johnson 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


t your own original drawing of a doll and 
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Ollie Finds the 
Answer 


(Continued from page 29) 


he’s doing a mighty important 
job toward keeping the big, 
wide world happy too!” 

That was the answer— 
that was the simple, practical 
way in which he could help 
tight here at home, the way in 
which every boy and girl, every 
man and woman, in the world 
can help. The essay would be 
easy now, for there would be 
no more groping for words, no 
more struggling for the right 
ideas. The minute he got home 
he would get to work on it. 
He would begin with the sen- 
tence: “It’s the little things we 
do or do not do that count.” 
Miss Williams would be sur- 
ptised. Yes, siree, she would! 

“If each of us keeps his own 
small world happy——!” Ollie 
smiled softly. His own private 
little world was his home and 
his family, his friends, his 
school, and his church. If he 
put all of his best efforts into 
bringing peace and harmony 
and love to that small circle, 
he would indeed be doing his 
part in bringing happiness to 
the world. That was the reso- 
lution he would make—and 
keep faithfully, too, every day 
of the bright, new year! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Who Says it? 
1. Umpire 2. Newsboy. 3. 
Porter. 4. Teacher. 5. Dentist. 6. 
Farmer. 7. Sailor. 8. Lumberjack. 


9. Bus driver. 10. Waiter. 


Friends 
Cow, rooster, dog, hen, cat, 
, duck, horse. 
End with “Gle” 

1. Wiggle. 2. Jingle. 3. Single. 4. 
Giggle. 5. Dangle. 6. Beagle. 7. 
Bungle. 8. Gargle. 9. Juggle. 10. 
Jungle. 11. Tangle. 12. Mangle. 


It was Johnny’s birthday the other day, and 
he got a big box from his Auntie Fay. When 
the paper was off and the string untied, what 
do you think he found inside? Why, a lot of 
small gifts all wrapped up, too, in pink and 
yellow and green and blue. When Johnny saw 
them, he cried, “Well, say! Wasn’t that good 
of Auntie Fay! As he opened a present 
wrapped in pink, he said, “Grab-bag presents 
are nice, I think!” 

Grab-bag presents are loads of fun for 
they’re like lots of presents rolled into one. 
Wee Wisdom is that kind of present, too, be- 
cause it brings to your friends—or you—twelve 
fine issues in covers gay, all crammed with ev- 
ery sort of play. It has stories and poems and 
things to do; puzzles and hobbies and pictures, 
too. 

So to choose the perfect gift with ease, just 
give Wee Wisdom—it’s sure to please! Two 
dollars a year is all you pay; send in your order 
without delay! 


WEE WISDOM 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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THINGS 
DIFFERENT 


If you’re thirteen, or almost thirteen, you’ve probably no- 
ticed some unusual things lately. Your clothes seem to be 
shrinking every day and the grownups you know don’t seem 
as tall as they used to. Probably, too, your mind seems to be 
reaching out for new ideas. 

All this means you’re growing up and, since you are, per- 


haps you would be interested in an extra special magazine forg ~ 


teen-agers. The name of this magazine is You. You is especially 
designed for you and the other young people of today likeli 
you. You want entertainment and you want practical help ing 
your journey toward a happy and successful life. You gives 
you both. 

You is packed with real-life stories and articles about the 
things you are interested in. What’s more, it has all sorts of 
regular departments dealing with music, the Youth Counselor's 
answers to personal problems sent in by teen-agers, handicrafts, 
inspirational photography—just about everything you could 
imagine. 

A favorite with teen-agers everywhere is the Tri-Crostic 
puzzle that appears in each issue of You. Tri-Crostics are a 
sort of cross between a crossword puzzle and a literary guessing 
game. They are fascinating to work and they present a real 
challenge to your ingenuity. 

The magazine You contains many more features just as 
wonderful as these. Send for your subscription right away and 
see for yourself why more and more young people every day 
are reading You magazine. Twelve issues are yours for only $1 


YOU 


The Magazine for Teen-Agers 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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